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Views on the News 





ITIES soon will feel the impact of the 

1960 census of population. Final 

counts will be released for all in- 
corporated places by late November (p. 
206). Preliminary counts already are con- 
firming predictions that many cities would 
lose population (p. 204). 

The July-August issue of Pennsylvania 
League of Cities reports that 43 of the 51 
cities in the state lost population in the last 
decade, and the gain in the other eight cities 
was small. The article quoted one city 
official as follows: “Every index we had 
indicated that we were growing. School en- 
rollment, department store sales, building 
permits. Our police department figured our 
population was up about 3,000 people. The 
Chamber of Commerce estimated a 6,000 
gain. And now we find out we actually lost 
population.” 

Another city official commented that his 
city had done such a good job of attracting 
industry that the city was almost out of busi- 
ness. He was referring to the fact that new 
industries were locating in the area outside 
the city limits. A mayor mentioned the desire 
for new housing which is generally unavail- 
able in cities. 

The article in Pennsylvania League of Cities 
also comments on the point raised by some 
cities as to the inaccuracy of census enumer- 
ations: ‘““The Bureau has not been rejecting 
appeals for recounts from city officials, but 
it has not agreed to make recounts unless 
there is substantial evidence of error. And 
this evidence is not easy to come by.” 

If it is any consolation to those cities 
losing population, they at least know that 


these changes can be predicted with far 
greater accuracy than ever before. 

Two recently formed groups in Washing- 
ton, D.C., are undertaking a series of studies 
that will be beneficial to cities and other 
local governments in the years to come. The 
Municipal Manpower Commission (see 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT, August, 1960, p. 182) 
is working toward the broad goal of helping 
urban governments recruit better man- 
power. Its significance lies in developing 
ways for cities to attract and retain their 
share of competent employees. The Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations has announced a series of studies 
to be completed within the next year (p. 
206). Perhaps most significant is a study 
that will be undertaken “when and if out- 
side support can be developed.” This subject 
would study improved measures of fiscal 
capacity and tax effort of state and local 
governments. Objective information is 
needed on how much money cities reason- 
ably can be expected to raise from local 
revenue sources and what efforts they are 
making to do so. Such information should 
go a long way toward resolving arguments 
about pre-emption of tax sources. 

National Public Works Week will be ob- 
served during the week of October 2-8. 
Sponsored by the American Public Works 
Association and Kiwanis International, the 
objective is to interest citizens and civic 
groups in the importance of public works 
programs and services. Kiwanis is encourag- 
ing its clubs to sponsor local activities in ob- 
servance of the week. Suggested program and 
news material in kit form can be obtained 
from APWA, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
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Grading Municipal Fire Defenses—An Appraisal 


By ROSS MILLER and DAVID D. ROWLANDS* 


City Manager, Modesto, California, and City Manager, Tacoma, Washington 


A progress report on efforts to obtain a revision of the Grading Schedule 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


IRE insurance rates are determined to 

a large degree by the classification of a 

city’s fire defenses. This classification 

in turn is based on the Grading Schedule of 

the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The National Board itself handles the classi- 

fication work for cities over 25,000 popula- 

tion in the United States. State and regional 

rating bureaus, using the same Grading 

Schedule, make the classifications for cities 
under 25,000. 

The Grading Schedule and its applica- 
tion are of great-concern to municipal gov- 
ernments. Many cities have made sub- 
stantial increases in outlay for the fire de- 
partment, water supply, and other factors in 
the Grading Schedule without receiving cor- 
responding improvement in the classifica- 
tions. City officials have every right to ex- 
pect that substantial improvements in fire 
defenses should be recognized in 
classifications. 


THE GRADING SCHEDULE 


better 


Fire underwriters had long been con- 
cerned with standards of fire protection and 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Miller has had 14 years 
of city manager experience, serving in Santa Rosa 
and Berkeley, California, before accepting his ap- 
pointment in Modesto in 1951. Mr. Miller for 
several years was chairman of the Committee on 
Fire Insurance Grading and Rating of the American 
Municipal Association and also of the Fire Grading 
and Rating Committee of the League of California 
Cities which issued its report on Ftre Insurance Grad- 
ing and Rating in California in April, 1959. 

Mr. Rowlands’ city manager career began in 
1949 in Mount Lebanon Township, Pennsylvania, 
and he served in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, before 
assuming his present position in June, 1956. In early 
1960 he was appointed chairman of the AMA 
Committee on Fire Insurance Grading and Rating. 
At the same time he was appointed chairman of the 
newly formed Committee on Municipal Fire De- 
fenses of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Rowlands is a vice-president of ICMA. 


felt the need for a uniform basis for the 
establishment of insurance rates to mitigate 
the effects of extremely high losses from cata- 
strophic fires. As a result of a conflagration 
in Baltimore in 1904, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters was provided with an 
engineering staff to make field studies in 
larger cities and to give particular attention 
to the conflagration hazard. Over a period 
of years the National Board made an inten- 
sive study of practices in 500 communities, 
and a schedule for grading cities and towns 
on fire defenses was prepared and adopted in 
1916. Revised editions were issued in 1930, 
1942, and 1956. 

The Grading Schedule was originally de- 
veloped by establishing standards for various 
items of fire protection and fire safety, with 
points of deficiency charged depending 
upon the extent of departure from those 
standards. The standards themselves were 
drawn largely from the established practices 
in those cities where the best service existed 
at that time. The classification for any city 
was and is determined by the number of 
points of deficiency assessed because condi- 
tions are below the standards prescribed in 
the Schedule. The total possible number of 
points of deficiency is 5,000, distributed over 
water supply, fire department, fire alarm, 
building laws, and other major factors. A 
city is placed in one of 10 classes according 
to total points of deficiency. The classes 
range from one to 10 with Class 1 the best 
and Class 10 the worst. 

In addition to the Grading Schedule, fire 
insurance rates are determined by (1) the 
type of building and its structural features, 
exposure from possible fires in adjoining 
buildings, private protection, and type of 
occupancy; and (2) the fire loss experience 
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of the whole state in which the city is 
located. Thus it can be seen that the Grad- 
ing Schedule and the city’s classification are 
the only places where the city government 
can exercise very much direct influence on 
the fire insurance rate.! 

The fire insurance classification affects 
individual cities in a number of ways. First, 
for most cities substantial adherence to the 
Grading Schedule means substantial ex- 
penditures for manpower and equipment. 
Thus there is the hazard of undue emphasis in 
municipal appropriations for the fire service. 
Second, as cities compete for new industries 
the fire insurance classification becomes a 
factor of greater importance. Industries 
seeking new locations often rely on the Na- 
tional Board classification as an index of 
service. Third, complete compliance with 
standards of the Grading Schedule is im- 
possible. No city is in Class 1, and only 31 
cities are in Class 2. For most cities the ex- 
penditures needed to achieve Class 2 are so 
high that they could not be justified in rela- 
tion to other equally vital municipal services. 

City managers and other municipal of- 
ficials have been concerned about the Grad- 
ing Schedule for many years. They have 
felt that the schedule itself is deficient 
technologically, that it does not recognize 
good achievement in fire prevention, and 
that it too often is used as leverage by fire 
chiefs and firemen for unwarranted munici- 
pal expenditures for fire department man- 
power. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation recognized this concern when it 
began in the 1930’s to publish for the first 
time the statistics on fire insurance classifica- 
tions of cities in the Municipal Year Book. The 
subject of fire insurance grading of cities has 
appeared intermittently on the annual con- 
ference programs for more than 20 years. The 
latest step was formation of the ICMA Com- 
mittee on Municipal Fire Defenses. The 

1 For a listing of fire insurance classifications in 
cities over 10,000 population, see pages 364-85 of 
the 7960 Municipal Year Book (Chicago: International 
City Managers’ Association, 1960). For a discussion 
of the Grading Schedule and other factors in setting 
insurance rates see Municipal Fire Administration 
(Chicago: International City Managers’ Associa- 


tion, sixth edition, 1956), Chapter 2, ‘‘Fire Defenses 
and Insurance Rates,”’ pp. 18-38. 
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American Municipal Association has been 
equally concerned with the Grading Sched- 
ule. The AMA Committee on Fire Insur- 
ance Grading and Rating has been studying 
the question for several years. As long as two 
decades ago a dozen state municipal leagues 
made studies and issued reports on the 
Grading Schedule. Currently several state 
leagues, including Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, and Wisconsin, are studying fire in- 
surance and related problems in their own 
states. 

The time now seems appropriate to re- 
port on the work of the ICMA and AMA 
committees, to review the shortcomings and 
alleged shortcomings in the Grading Sched- 
ule, and to offer a few suggestions as to 
what cities can do to get a better classifica- 
tion of their fire defenses. 


SHORTCOMINGS IN THE SCHEDULE 


The ICMA and AMA committees agreed 
that an objective and expert appraisal of the 
Schedule was needed to provide the basis for 
further research and for recommendations 
to be presented to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. ICMA and AMA there- 
fore jointly contracted for the consulting 
services of Gerald L. Maatman to make a 
reconnaissance survey, to recommend pos- 
sible revisions in the Schedule, and to out- 
line areas for further study. Mr. Maatman 
is associate professor and director of the De- 
partment of Fire Protection and Safety 
Engineering at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Maatman’s report was 
submitted to the two committees on July 1, 
1960. 

To supplement Mr. Maatman’s work, the 
International City Managers’ Association 
sent a questionnaire in March, 1960, to the 
managers of 102 cities that had been graded 
either by the National Board or by a state 
rating bureau in the three-year period of 
1956-1958. Replies were received from 66 
cities and were analyzed by Professor Maat- 
man so that the findings could be incorpo- 
rated with his own work and analysis. Mr. 
Maatman’s study provides two over-all 
conclusions: 


1. The Grading Schedule was originally 
compiled by NBFU primarily in an effort to 
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measure the relative fire conflagration 
hazard of cities, and it is still designed for 
this purpose. Recognition should be given 
today, however, to the fact that the Grading 
Schedule is used by the fire insurance indus- 
try as a yardstick for the underwriting and 
rating of all property located within a 
municipality. Somewhat less emphasis there- 
fore should be placed on the conflagration 
hazard of the principal mercantile district of 
a city and more on the protection given to 
the city as a whole. 

2. The Grading Schedule was and is 
intended only for the classification of a 
city’s fire defenses. The Schedule, however, 
is being used increasingly by consulting 
engineers and city officials throughout the 
country as a guide in planning and financ- 
ing public improvements which have a bear- 
ing on fire protection. Therefore the word- 
ing and intent of schedule requirements 
should be clarified and better defined in 
many places. This would help in the uniform 
application of the Schedule. 

The study then outlines a point-by-point 
analysis of the entire Grading Schedule with 
specific comment on provisions that seem 
arbitrary, out of date, and contradictory. 
Particular attention is given to factors in 
the Schedule that do not recognize new 
developments in communications, fire pre- 
vention, and manpower utilization. The 
study also lists specific areas for research to 
provide documentation for Schedule re- 
visions. 

Two points were raised by many city 
managers that probably cannot be con- 
sidered, according to Mr. Maatman, in a 
revision of the Grading Schedule. First, the 
recommendation was made by many man- 
agers that the Schedule should give weight 
to an individual city’s fire frequency and 
severity experience. Voluminous industry 
statistics indicate, however, that there is no 
hard-and-fast relationship between fire losses 
and public fire protection effectiveness. 
Thus a city with the very best in fire de- 
fenses can still suffer a large-loss fire because 
of “‘delayed detection.” A fire in a high- 
value building that goes undetected for any 
length of time will bring a large loss irrespec- 
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tive of the efforts of the best fire depart- 
ment. 

The second suggestion was that struc- 
tural conditions should be eliminated as a 
factor. This is unsound because the con- 
flagration hazard is dependent on structural 
conditions, especially in the central business 
district. 

In general, city officials feel that the 
Grading Schedule is disproportionate in 
weighting certain factors. Many feel that 
fire prevention does not receive enough 
credit and that manpower requirements are 
unreasonably high. Many officials also feel 
that the actual performance of cities, as re- 
flected by fire loss experience, should be re- 
flected in the classification. It is difficult to 
summarize the divergent points of view 
presented by many city officials. Perhaps the 
best that can be done is to abstract the testi- 
mony presented by Arthur Saltzstein, then 
administrative secretary to the mayor of 
Milwaukee, before the Subcommittee on 
Anti-Trust and Monopoly Legislation of the 
U.S. Senate on May 29, 1959, on behalf of 
the American Municipal Association. His 
major points were: 

1. An improved fire insurance rating does 
not necessarily bring lower insurance rates. 

2. Municipal expenditures made to secure 
an improved rating are not necessarily offset 
by the savings to those purchasing insur- 
ance. 

3. The Grading Schedule emphasizes 
prevention of conflagrations, but the Sched- 
ule items do not reflect this adequately. 
Manpower, equipment, and fire fighting 
methods differ considerably between the 
usual and commonly occurring small fire and 
the large conflagration. This should be 
recognized in the Grading Schedule. 

4. The Grading Schedule is built entirely 
around the protection of property and thus 
ignores protection of life. 

5. The Grading Schedule is slow to 
recognize new developments in organiza- 
tion, management, and technology. Inade- 
quate credit, or in some instances no credit, 
is given for use of off-duty firemen, mutual 
aid, reciprocal service, telephone alarm sys- 
tems, home inspections, and coordination of 
police and fire forces in fire prevention, 
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6. For most cities gradings are only made 
at intervals of 10 years or more. This can be 
disadvantageous both ways. Improvements 
made between gradings are not recognized 
to the benefit of the city. On the other hand 
deficiencies that accumulate are not penal- 
ized against the city. 


Work or ICMA anp AMA 


In 1949 the American Municipal Associa- 
tion initiated a study of the mechanics of 
fire insurance ratings, and in 1951 the first 
AMA Committee on Fire Insurance Rating 
and Grading was established. This Com- 
mittee made basic studies of the rate-making 
process and the grading of cities and held 
exploratory discussions with representatives 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
to clarify the points of view of both organ- 
izations. The Committee laid the ground- 
work, it was thought, for consideration to be 
given to the views of city officials in the 
Board’s planned revision of the Grading 
Schedule. In 1956, however, the revised 
Grading Schedule was adopted without the 
anticipated review by city representatives. 
Feelings understandably ran high, and a 
strong statement of policy on fire insurance 
rating and grading was adopted by AMA 
at the 1956 American Municipal Congress. 
This resolution requested that President 
Eisenhower appoint a fact-finding com- 
mittee to investigate and report, from the 
standpoint of public policy, on the effect of 
the system of grading public fire protective 
facilities and of insurance ratings. 

In 1958, after some “‘clearing of the air,” 
a much milder resolution was adopted to 
indicate the better understanding of each 
other’s problems and points of view that had 
been achieved in the two-year interim. This 
had been accomplished because representa- 
tives of cities and the National Board and 
related agencies reviewed the Schedule to- 
gether and agreed to work toward defining 
differences and finding reasonable solutions. 

As mentioned earlier, the International 
City Managers’ Association has had a long- 
standing interest in the grading of fire de- 
fenses. This was recognized formally in the 
establishment of the ICMA Committee on 
Municipal Fire Defenses in early 1960. 
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In our opinion these efforts are beginning 
to show some results. Better understanding 
is being achieved between representatives of 
the National Board and cities. The Grading 
Schedule is being revised again, and the 
National Board has given assurance that 
recommendations of municipal organiza- 
tions will be given careful consideration. In 
addition the Board has assigned a special 
representative, Robert A. Young, special 
assistant to the director of municipal sur- 
veys, to work directly with cities on factors 
affecting them. 

The study made by the consultant to the 
ICMA and AMA committees indicates the 
work yet to be done by cities in presenting a 
strong, factually documented case to the Na- 
tional Board. The National Board has not 
indicated any deadline for its current re- 
vision of the Grading Schedule, but it is the 
hope of the two committees that this will be 
accomplished in the shortest possible time. 


Wuat Cities Can Do 


In the field of municipal fire protection, 
where hundreds of millions of dollars are 
spent, the standards are largely set by a pri- 
vate organization. These standards have a 
direct bearing on what cities spend for fire 
service. No other operation of city govern- 
ments is so forcibly influenced by standards 
set and judgments rendered by an organiza- 
tion not subject to public control. Under- 
standably cities should be involved in the 
revision and application of the basic yard- 
stick—the Grading Schedule. 

On an organized basis municipal objec- 
tives should be to clarify basic problems, es- 
pecially criteria for setting standards, and to 
encourage Cities to do what they can to pro- 
vide fire prevention and protection at 
reasonably cost. Cities should be working 
now toward more effective use of the Grad- 
ind Schedule and toward its ultimate re- 
vision in line with present-day conditions. 

Know the Schedule. City managers, fire 
chiefs, water superintendents, and other 
officials should be thoroughly familiar with 
the Grading Schedule.? When substantial 

*The Grading Schedule is reproduced in its 
entirety as an appendix to Municipal Fire Administra- 


tion (Chicago: International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, sixth edition, 1956), pp. 381-409. 
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improvements in fire defenses are made, re- 
grading should be requested from the Na- 
tional Board or the state rating bureau. City 
officials should work closely with the inspec- 
tion engineers so that steps toward improve- 
ment can be made while the regrading is in 
process. 

Reports. Cities should insist on full and 
prompt reports on regrading with explana- 
tion of major changes. Cities in some states 
have had difficulty in getting access to the 
full report. In most states, however, the rat- 
ing bureaus have been cooperative. In any 
Case it is up to the city to task for the report, 
to scrutinize it carefully, and to check it 
point by point with conditions in the city. 

Cooperative Action. Finally, cities should 
work closely with their state leagues of 
municipalities, the American Municipal 
Association, and the International City 
Managers’ Association in the efforts of these 
organizations to secure a comprehensive re- 
vision of the Grading Schedule. The Na- 
tional Board has offered to consider the 
suggestions of the AMA and ICMA com- 
mittees in the revision of the Schedule. 
Cities therefore, through their associations, 
have an obligation to present constructive 
criticisms and suggestions with respect to 
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deficiencies in the Schedule. The committees 
will be glad to have any criticisms and sug- 
gestions from city managers with respect to 
any aspect of the Grading Schedule and its 
application to individual cities. This will 
help in building up factual documentation 
for presentation to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Needless to say, fire chiefs, officials of state 
rating bureaus, and others directly con- 
cerned should be kept fully informed. The 
cooperation and help of fire chiefs is very 
important in this work, and they need to 
know that these efforts are directed toward 
strengthening, not weakening, municipal 
fire defenses. i: the meantime the AMA and 
ICMA committees will be exploring further 
avenues of research and technical assistance 
so that substantiating evidence for revision 
of the Grading Schedule can be developed. 

Although the accumulation of a body of 
technical knowledge may involve the ex- 
penditure of a considerable amount of 
money, it is essential that cities be ade- 
quately prepared with facts when AMA 
and ICMA representatives again discuss 
specific changes in the Grading Schedule 
with officials of the National Board. 


WILL THE GOOD OLD DAYS COME BACK? 


ONG-range financial planning is a concrete and specific aid in countering the fre- 
quently expressed myth that “‘We’re at an unusually high level of governmental 


activity now, but when these immediate projects are completed we’ll be able to reduce ex- 
penditures and stabilize the tax rate.” The most cursory look backward at the pattern of 
urban growth during the past two decades should dispel such wishful thinking. If that does 
not convince, then an examination of the age distribution of the population and trends in 
family size should be sufficiently striking to persuade anyone and everyone that the heavy 
demands on local government for additional capital improvements will continue for at least 
a generation. But the fact remains, despite the weight of the circumstantial evidence, that 
many, many citizens—and also many officials of local governments—actually believe that, 
once the current “‘crisis”’ is past, the “good old days” will return, the bonded indebtedness 
will be reduced and eventually eliminated, the “extra”? public employees can be laid off 
and taxes can be reduced. This myth, that the current level of governmental activity and 
capital construction is a temporary phenomenon, is one of the greatest obstacles in achieving 
good government. (From “The Balance Sheet on Capital Budgeting,” by Lyle E. Schaller, 
National Tax Journal, June, 1960, p. 164.) 








MUNICIPAL BUDGETING POLICY 


VI. Budget Administration 


By W. B. AVERY* 
Late City Manager, Springfield, Missouri 


It is the city manager’s responsibility to anticipate factors affecting the adopted 
budget and to present recommendations to the city council. 


REVIOUS stages in the budget process 
essentially have involved delegation 
of authority to management. While in 

most cities this work is done by the city 
manager, it is a responsibility which is as- 
signed to him by the city council. Manage- 
ment becomes fully operative in the budget 
function for the first time after the adoption 
of the budget by the council. 

Since there are few city councils in the 
modern operation of government which in- 
sist on “‘line-item”’ control (that is, control 
to the last detailed object), it is at this point 
that management becomes the operating 
arm of the process. This means that the city 
manager must see that the execution of the 
budget complies with the terms of policy on 
which council based its approval. 


CONTROL AREAS 


The natural control areas for administra- 
tion of the budget are those around which 
it was originally constructed, the revenue 
and appropriation sections. Most cities use 
the classifications recommended by the Na- 
tional Committee on Governmental Ac- 
counting, and they therefore have at their 
disposal considerable detail on the develop- 
ment of estimates. The supporting docu- 
ments should be in the form of workbooks 
or work sheets which supply minute detail 


* Eprror’s Note: This is the sixth in a series of 
seven articles on “Municipal Budgeting Policy.”’ 
The concluding article on ‘“Trends and Prospects’’ 
will appear in the October issue of PusLic MANAGE- 
MENT. 

Mr. Avery was manager of Springfield from 
April, 1956, until his untimely death on February 
20, 1960. Before that he was assistant director of the 
department of research and budget in Kansas City, 
Missouri, and city manager of Manhattan, Kansas. 


on sources of revenue and the bases upon 
which the estimates were established. The 
same should apply to the workbooks or 
work sheets on appropriations, most of 
which will contain the detailed work units 
on which the requests were based. It is 
important to keep these elements available 
because it sometimes is difficult to remember 
the supporting details as changing trends 
become apparent in the administration of 
the budget. 

Accounting Controls. The elements just dis- 
cussed are fundamentals of good accounting 
control and are necessary tools of competent 
management. Occasionally attempts are 
made at budgeting before establishment of 
a good accounting system. This is partially 
due to the fact that legislative groups, 
whether state legislatures, city councils, or 
charter-writing groups, have felt that the 
answer to efficient financial administration 
lies predominantly in the budget. The fact 
is that a good budget cannot be developed 
without the basic elements of an adequate 
accounting system. Management must have 
available each month, or even more fre- 
quently if needed, detailed information on 
revenue collections by source, as well as ap- 
propriations by department, division, and 
section, with breakdowns by character and 
detailed objects of expenditure. Obviously, 
this is not possible without a good account- 
ing system. 

Most cities, regardless of size, are able to 
centralize their accounting procedures in a 
finance control center so that all documents 
can be audited prior to approval. Thus, if 
necessary, Management or its delegated au- 
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thority can be notified before funds are en- 
cumbered. This control is fundamental to 
management to insure responsibility for suc- 
cessful budget administration. 

This naturally raises the question as to 
the extent of delegation of authority at the 
departmental level. Most city managers will 
allow departments full authority in the 
operation of programs which were ap- 
proved by the city council when the budget 
was adopted, reserving for conference be- 
tween the manager and the department 
head any discussion of changes in programs 
which do not require revenue revisions. Of 
course, major changes in appropriation au- 
thority must have the approval of the city 
council. 

Reports to Management. In Springfield, 
Missouri, two different departmental activ- 
ity reports to management are used: the 
financial report, which was discussed pre- 
viously, and a work activity report, which 
itemizes work completed during the period 
in previously established work units. Gen- 
erally activity reports are on a monthly 
basis, but special reports often are needed 
for the nonroutine activities of the city. 

An example of the use of special reports is 
shown in experience in Springfield with 
expenditure control of $10 million in bonds 
authorized by the voters for construction of 
new sewage treatment facilities and for re- 
habilitation and extension of existing mains. 
The program costs were tailored closely at 
its inception, and the problem became more 
involved during the construction period 
since costs rose 15 to 25 per cent in the five 
years required for completion of the pro- 
gram. For this reason, fiscal controls and 
reporting were quite important. 

The total job was broken down into 15 
projects. This enabled more contracting 
firms to participate, and it also provided bet- 
ter accounting control centers. Appropria- 
tions from the bond account were made to 
the project work-in-process at the time con- 
tracts were let. As settlements were re- 
quested, a supplemental report was prepared 
showing the appropriation authority, com- 
mitments to date, and balance, together 
with the proportion retained and the 
percentage of the project completed. This 
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report was attached to the appropriation 
ordinance and submitted to the city council 
for action. Reports of this nature are highly 
important to management and the govern- 
ing body. 

On projects of this magnitude, engineers’ 
estimates on jobs not yet contracted play a 
vital part in ascertaining that the funds pro- 
vided will assure completion of the project as 
anticipated. Therefore any attempt by the 
consulting engineers to introduce sizable 
variations in design called for conferences 
with all concerned. In some instances there 
was nothing to be done, but it usually was 
possible to provide design changes which 
would insure high quality construction, 
even with modifications. 


Factors INFLUENCING CHANGES 


Many factors may necessitate changes in 
the budget document after adoption. The 
previous paragraphs have dealt with the 
types of records and reporting devices 
which will indicate the need for change. 

One of the most common difficulties af- 
fecting the budget is the failure of revenues 
to meet the established estimates. Most bud- 
get documents are prepared on the theory 
that revenues generally will be in direct pro- 
portion to the economy of the community. 
Taking all factors of the economy into con- 
sideration, revenue projections on an in- 
creased percentage basis over the prior year 
are justified in a community experiencing 
normal growth. A city that has a good 
economy will be a growing city, and 
revenues will increase as a result of tax 
valuation increases. 

A downward trend in revenues should be 
watched very closely by management, as 
any marked reductions can affect programs. 
It should not be difficult for management to 
take early notice of any changes, if the avail- 
able reports are studied. 

Even in a progressing economy, manage- 
ment faces difficult problems. One of the 
most difficult arises as the result of price in- 
creases. Since these adjustments affect a 
program after the budget document has 
been ‘adopted and revenues fixed, it follows 
that ways and means must be found to carry 
out the program more economically or, if 
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that is not possible, to eliminate the least 
essential elements. 

No municipality can foresee all emergen- 
cies, and these may have far reaching effects 
on the operating budget. Floods, tornadoes, 
major fires, and acts of violence are disasters 
which require immediate action to provide 
complete changes in programs and to meet 
emergency conditions. 

Less violent in their effects on the general 
program are those instances when depart- 
ments desire to make changes which will af- 
fect the budget, either by substituting a new 
project or amending one already planned. 
In such cases review by management is re- 
quired, but the total program may not be 
vitally affected. 


METHops OF CONTROL 

In establishing controls that provide safe- 
guards against the overspending of public 
funds, consideration should be given to the 
urgency which exists. 

Revenue Decreases. Declines in revenue be- 
come apparent to management fairly soon 
after their occurrence. The manager has a 
responsibility to keep informed on the eco- 
nomics of the community in order to remain 
aware of declining revenues. 

Some cities use the quarterly allotment as 
a control. Under this procedure, the unen- 
cumbered balance at the end of each quar- 
ter goes into an unallotted reserve account. 
This can be used either to take up revenue 
deficiencies or to finance changes in pro- 
grams. 

The Springfield city charter provides 
that a revenue and appropriation review 
shall take place on April 30 of each fiscal 
year. Since the fiscal year begins on July 1, 
this means that there will be a study of cur- 
rent finances at the end of the third quarter. 
This plan has proved satisfactory in the 
past, but in the event of a sharp decline in 
revenue, earlier action would be required. 

Changes in Prices. There is not much that 
can be done during periods of rapidly in- 
creasing prices except to reinventory proj- 
ects and drop some of lesser importance. 
Since revenues have been set, there are not 
many adjustable factors. 
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Emergencies. Those who have been faced 
with emergency conditions have learned 
that in times of disaster great emphasis must 
be placed upon the early reactivation of 
municipal facilities. Also there is an urgent 
need to preserve financial resources so far as 
possible. Generally this is accomplished by 
freezing all expenditures and then listing 
in order of priority the programs requiring 
immediate means. This procedure assures a 
better utilization of resources and often 
eliminates the need for providing emergency 
funds. 

Such emergencies usually necessitate a 
revision of the budget for the remainder of 
the year. Occasionally the changes can be 
handled by an allotment control procedure 
by which the unencumbered balance of the 
budget is allotted on a project priority basis. 

Changes in Control Accounts. After the 
changes have been approved by city council 
or management, the information must be 
transmitted to the accounting section and 
noted on the revenue or appropriations 
registers, so that subsequent accounting or 
reporting statements will accurately reflect 
the expenditure authority granted to the 
departments or agencies. 


ComMPLETED CYCLE 


When the administrative cycle in the 
execution of the budget has been completed, 
certain results may be expected. First, some 
changes will have had to be made in the 
original appropriation authorization. The 
extent will depend essentially on economic 
changes. Normally there are not as many 
program changes as might be expected. 
Second, completion of the cycle should show 
that good budget administration has re- 
sulted from close cooperation between 
operating departments and management, 
as wel! as between management and the 
council. With this cooperation, an inven- 
tory should reflect the completion of well- 
balanced programs with reasonable empha- 
sis on all phases of governmental operations. 

By mid-year it will no doubt be necessary 
to restudy the operation of the budget for 
the first six months in order to prepare the 
budget for the ensuing fiscal year. Of 
necessity then the current program will be 
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reviewed. Actually, management continual- 
ly is studying programs, and the beginning 
of the budget-making period does not, in 
and of itself, signal the start of program 
planning. 
CONCLUSIONS 

One of the essential responsibilities of the 
city manager is to keep the city council in- 
formed of the city’s current financial status. 
When revenues do not meet expectations 
and a reduction of expenditures becomes 
necessary, the city council must decide 
where the cut will be made. On one occasion 
in Springfield a grant-in-aid for sewage treat- 
ment facilities proved less than anticipated, 
so the city administration presented alter- 
nate construction plans for council con- 
sideration. If the council is kept informed in 
regard to possible revisions of the budget, 
they will understand that changes in a care- 
fully planned financial program do not 
necessarily mean disaster. During the budget 
formation period, various alternatives will 
have been discussed, and it should be pos- 
sible at a later time to revert to an alterna- 
tive which was previously rejected. The city 
council should recognize that a certain 
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amount of flexibility in the budget is neces- 
sary and that certain adjustments may have 
to be made. 

The key to successful budget administra- 
tion in dealing with the city council appears 
to consist largely in presenting timely in- 
formation on the city’s financial status. The 
working relationship may be seriously 
weakened if the city manager suddenly 
places before the city council a surprise 
package which radically changes the fi- 
nancial picture. Fortunately, Springfield’s 
reporting procedure guards against such an 
occurrence, and it has provided an indis- 
pensable aid to successful working relations 
with the city council. 

Budget revisions are not too common, and 
usually they are of a routine nature, such as 
the transfer of surplus funds from one ac- 
count to offset a price increase in another. 
When major revisions must be made in the 
budget, warning signals in the revenue pic- 
ture can be spotted early enough so that 
adequate planning for alternatives can be 
accomplished. In some instances, the only 
alternative is to delay a project until the 
next fiscal year, in which case the long-range 
financial program will have to be revised. 


HOW SHOULD WE ALLOCATE OUR RESOURCES? 


HE subject of local government resources . . 


. Sits squarely in the middle of one of 


the great issues of domestic public policy today. The issue rests on the allocation of our 
economic energies between the production of private goods and the provision of public 


services. . 


. . It is not the emotion-charged issue of private enterprise embattled against 


public incursions; it is not this at all. It is rather the issue of how we divide our energies 
between two broad classes of output—those whose distribution and individual levels of 
output can be effectively handled through a competitive market process, and those whose 
output and distribution cannot be determined by any known kind of market mechanism 
and must therefore be decided as matters of public policy. (Dr. Stewart Bates, president, 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation of Canada, in an address at the International 


Municipal Assembly held in May by the United States Conference of Mayors.) 
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Tree Survey Is Basis for Three- 
Year Program 

NIVERSITY City, Missouri, has en- 
tered into a three-year program of 
tree maintenance suggested as a result of a 
comprehensive shade tree study. One feature 
of the survey was the preparation of esti- 
mates, in man hours as well as dollars, of the 
cost of planting new trees and removal of 
diseased and dead ones. This was of con- 

siderable aid in budgeting the program. 

The survey differs from most in that it 
does not emphasize elm problems. At least 
32 species involving about 25,000 trees were 
studied by playground supervisory person- 
nel retained beyond the regular playground 
season. They were trained in identification 
and evaluation of the condition of trees by 
the city forester hired before the survey was 
undertaken. This obviated the need to use 
extensive consultant services. 

The report is being implemented. Per- 
sonnel have been transferred temporarily 
from other park department divisions to 
work under the forester’s direction. Stump 
removal and new mist spraying equipment 
have been acquired, and elm spraying is 
under way. Detailed records on trends have 
been developed, and more than 1,000 trees 
have been removed. In addition, funds have 
been allocated for contract work plus the 
addition of brush chipping equipment. 
Eventually, a new city tree ordinance will be 
developed, and a master street treé planting 
plan will be formulated. 

In time, local experience will enable 
more accurate forecasting of personnel and 
time allocations. It is known already that 
the use of stump cutters has speeded up 
stump removals, while it appears that heavy 
trim operations may take more time than 
indicated. It is hoped that other comprehen- 
sive tree surveys in the future will provide 
further basic data. The University City ex- 
perience shows many difficulties. The report 
notes, for example: ““There is a wide variety 
of growth rates among species of trees, 


among levels of maturity for the same 
species, and in various climates for the same 
species. Also there is wide variation in the 
trimming procedures for various species.” 

At some stage in the planning and execu- 
tion of a sizable municipal tree program, 
someone has to make estimates of the re- 
sources needed. We have found it ad- 
vantageous to gather as much data as pos- 
sible to help make these estimates.— 
Cuar.es T. Henry, city manager, Univer- 
sity City. 


Sponsors Government Workshop 
for Local School Teachers 


IFTEEN school teachers in the public 

school system of San Leandro, Cali- 
fornia, recently participated in a workshop 
in local government sponsored by the city. 
The purpose of the one-day event was to 
familiarize junior and senior high school 
teachers presenting government courses 
with the actual workings of city government 
in San Leandro. 

The workshop began in the early after- 
noon when the city manager described the 
general organization and administration of 
the city. The teachers and city department 
heads then took a bus tour of the city to 
inspect a new library center, the public 
works yard, the new marina, and other 
facilities. The group then visited city offices 
where department heads described the 
operations of their departments and an- 
swered questions. 

The group then met for dinner with city 
councilmen, the chairman of each of the 
city’s boards and commissions, the president 
of the board of education, and the superin- 
tendent of schools. The emphasis shifted to 
the political aspects of local government as 
each man briefly described his duties and 
responsibilities in relationship to over-all po- 
litical activity. The session concluded with a 
question-and-answer session. 

The workshop was undertaken because a 
League of California Cities survey had 
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shown a need for this type of information 
for teaching government in secondary 
schools in California. Many teachers of 
government felt they lacked first-hand 
knowledge of governmental operations. Con- 
sensus of all participants was that the work- 
shop is invaluable in promoting better 
understanding and appreciation of city 
government.—WeEs.LEY McC.vrg, city man- 
ager, San Leandro. 


Information Campaign for 
New Traffic Plan 


N INTENSIVE public information cam- 
paign was used in Grand Junction, 
Colorado, to win public acceptance of new 
traffic control features designed to prevent 
mid-block left turns in the business district. 
Many motorists had been in the habit of 
making turns into parking lots and service 
stations from the opposite side of the street, 
a hazardous practice leading to traffic acci- 
dents and reduced traffic flow on important 
downtown streets. 

It became apparent that the best way to 
improve flow and reduce hazards was to 
channelize traffic and prevent left turns. 
Channelizing buttons were installed which 
barred mid-block turns and yet eased turns 
at intersections by setting up a special left- 
turn lane. Merchants in the business district 
were concerned, of course, because the 
installation influenced the movement habits 
of their customers. It was decided to enlist 
the aid of these merchants in informing the 
motorists how to get to the stores most con- 
veniently under the new traffic flow system. 

Leaflets were prepared containing a map 
with flow lines showing how motorists 
should get to each of the business establish- 
ments in the area affected. These were dis- 
tributed by the businessmen concerned who 
paid for the costs of preparation. Excellent 
newspaper and television coverage also 
helped publicize the changes which have 
been well accepted by the community. 

Although this was a relatively minor 
change on its face, it is one of those things 
that is very critical to businessmen and their 
customers. We have found this means of co- 
operating with them an excellent way to 
proceed with community development with 
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a minimum of misunderstanding and upset. 
—Joe M. Lacy, city manager, Grand 
Junction. 


Study Shows Drop in Central- 
City Earnings 

UNIVERSITY of Michigan study in- 

dicates that while family income in- 
creased slightly in the Detroit metropolitan 
region in the past two years, median incomie 
of families living in the central portion of 
Detroit declined. For the _ three-county 
metropolitan area, median family income 
increased from $5,900 to $6,000. Median 
income of families living in the central por- 
tion of Detroit declined from $4,400 to 
$3,800. 

“There is no question the city of Detroit 
has lost, and will continue to lose, those seg- 
ments of its population best equipped to pay 
for the ever-mounting cost of metropolitan 
government,” said Harry Sharp, director of 
the University’s Detroit Area Study. The 
study’s findings are based on nearly 1,900 
interviews. The study notes that while 
median family income for the entire metro- 
politan area has increased by 30 per cent 
since 1951, the gain for the inner city area 
has been only 3 per cent. 

The comparison of family incomes also 
shows that during the past decade, pension- 
ers, Negroes, and those lacking a high school 
education have failed to match the income 
gains of most Detroiters. ‘“The relationship 
between educational level and earning power 
has grown increasingly strong,” Sharp said. 
In 1951, Detroiters with a college education 
had a median family income $2,500 higher 
than those with only a grade-school educa- 
tion. Last year, this gap widened to $5,400. 


Population Trends Evident 
in Early Census Reports 


RELIMINARY reports of the 1960 

Census of Population have confirmed 
the two trends widely predicted prior to the 
count on April 1: (1) movement of popula- 
tion into major metropolitan areas has ac- 
celerated; and (2) within metropolitan 
areas growth has occurred more rapidly in 
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those portions of the areas outside central 
cities. 

It is estimated that the population on 
April 1 was 179.5 million, an increase of al- 
most 28 million over the 1950 official figure, 
and a growth of 18.5 per cent. All but three 
states—Arkansas, Mississippi, and West 
Virginia—showed population gains. The 
New York Times observed that the total ap- 
peared to be a little smaller than expected. 
It also said, ‘‘Some losses in big cities were 
foreseen, but not so many as occurred.” A 
number of cities have made special efforts 
to make sure that all residents were counted 
since in many Cases a loss in population will 
result in a reduction in state funds allocated 
on a population basis. 

The trend toward growth of urban areas 
was pronounced. Even in Arkansas the shift 
has been taking place. The Arkansas Mu- 
nicipal League recently pointed out that in 
the 20-year period between 1940 and 1960 
the percentage of people in the state living 
in urban places, as classified by the Census 
Bureau, grew from 22 per cent of the popu- 
lation to 53 per cent. 

While a few central cities showed sub- 
stantial gains in population, most showed 
only slight increases and some showed de- 
clines. Of the five United States cities over 1 
million population, only one, Los Angeles, 
gained in population. All of the 23 standard 
metropolitan statistical areas of over 1 
million population showed increases. 


Cities Build Downtown 
Pedestrian Malls 


IAMI Beach, Florida, and Toledo, 
I Ohio, are in the process of utilizing 
pedestrian mall areas in the downtown area. 
Miami Beach is converting part of Lincoln 
Road (the main business street) into a 
permanent mall. Toledo is in the midst of its 
second mall trial. Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
which opened its mall in 1959, is the only 
United States city with a permanent mall 
area in what used to be public streets. 

The Miami Beach mall, now under con- 
struction, is scheduled to be completed in 
November. Its $600,000 cost is financed by 
a bond issue to be repaid entirely by Lincoln 
Road property owners. It features tropical 
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flowers, graceful archways, and colorful 
water fountains. A double-deck parking 
area for 3,000 cars will serve the eight-block- 
long mall. 

Toledo, which experimented with a mall 
for 14 weeks during 1959, opened its second 
trial mall in a new location. While no time 
limit has been set, its proponents hope that 
the experiment will last through Christmas. 
On the basis of its two trials, city officials 
hope to reach a decision this year on whether 
to make the mall a permanent feature of 
downtown Toledo. Three downtown blocks 
are currently closed to traffic, and the street 
area is occupied by art displays, sculptured 
concrete animals serving both as decora- 
tions and play facilities, two pools, seats, and 
shrubs, flowers, and trees. 


Education, Recreation Studied 
in 16 Countries 


UNICIPAL activity in adult educa- 

tion and recreation is in a state of flux 
in 16 countries surveyed in a report pub- 
lished by the International Union of Local 
Authorities. 

The report, The Concern of Local Authorities 
with Adult Education and Sport (see City Hall 
Bookshelf) says, ““There is no doubt that 
... there are a thousand and one ways, 
both formal and informal, in which the 
activities of the authorities and those of 
private initiative can overlap one another.” 
The survey deals with privately and publicly 
operated libraries, adult education, mu- 
seums, and recreational facilities and pro- 
grams. It is based on data from 46 local 
authorities in the 16 countries of Europe and 
North America. Pointing up the various 
participants in this type of activity, the 
report says: 

It is striking how many instances there are of 
certain organizations being maintained with the 
help of subsidies from the central government, a 
provincial authority, and the local authority, 
and also a contribution from private sources. 
There is no question of a division of the whole 
effort of the authorities into a number of sectors 
each separate from the other. 


It is noted that there is little regulation by, 
central governments but that there is some' 
central government financial participation 
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so that “‘in practice it would seem that in 
such cases the local authorities are bound to 
act under a certain amount of pressure.” 
The report concludes that local authorities 
are conscious of the fact that they must and 
can do something in this field. Their work is 
primarily concerned with “‘making it pos- 
sible” and “‘creating favorable conditions.” 


City Board of Ethics Issues 
First Opinions 

HE Board of Ethics of the City of New 

York has published its first advisory 
opinions. The Board was set up in 1959 and 
includes the corporation counsel and three 
members appointed by the mayor. It is em- 
powered, under the city’s comprehensive 
code of ethics, to render advisory opinions to 
city employees on written request. It is di- 
rected to publish these opinions, preserving 
the anonymity of the employee involved. 

The first opinions published by the board 
included: 

1. A welfare department employee, own- 
ing property rented to welfare recipients 
who receive a rental allowance, has a 
private interest in conflict with his official 
duties even though he does not come into 
contact with welfare recipients in his work 
for the city. 

2. An attorney, appointed to a city 
agency, must remove himself from all pend- 
ing matters against the city and the New 
York Transit Authority. 

3. A city chemist, whose wife operates a 
private laboratory, is in conflict with the 
code because the firm’s analyses are some- 
times relied on by the city department. 

4. An employee may sell real estate out- 
side the city limits on his own time without 
conflict with the code. 

5. A city accountant may conduct a 
private accounting business, but neither he 
nor his partners should prepare returns for 
city taxes, particularly those coming to his 
department. 

6. An employee may purchase stock in 
companies doing business with the city so 
long as he has no contact with them as a 
city employee or in behalf of any city 
agency. 
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Final Population Counts Scheduled 
by Census Bureau 


HE Bureau of the Census has an- 

nounced that it is publishing two series 
of advance reports, one on final population 
counts and one on population character- 
istics. The population count reports, Series 
PC(A1), have already started to come off 
the press and all are expected to be avail- 
able by the end of November, 1960. These 
reports present final figures on number of 
inhabitants for states, counties, minor civil 
divisions such as townships, all incorporated 
places, and unincorporated places of 1,000 
or more. 

The general population characteristic re- 
ports, Series PC(A2), will present statistics 
on race, age, marital status, and household 
relationship for states, and summaries of 
these characteristics for the urban and rural 
parts of states, urbanized areas, urban 
places, counties, and standard metropolitan 
statistical areas. They will be available be- 
ginning in December, 1960, and the entire 
series is to be completed by April, 1961. 

In both series of reports there are 52 
reports, one for each state and the District of 
Columbia and one for the entire United 
States. These advance data will eventually 
comprise two chapters of Volume I of the 
1960 Census of Population planned for 
publication by April, 1961. Further infor- 
mation on how to obtain the advance re- 
ports may be obtained from the Bureau of 
the Census, Washington 25, D.C., or any 
U.S. Department of Commerce field office. 


Intergovernmental Relations Work 
Program Announced 


HE Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations has scheduled 
10 studies, some to be completed this year 
and others to extend over a longer period. 
Specific topics selected for study by the 
Commission staff are: 
1. Revision of estate tax credit. 
2. Investment of idle cash balances by 
state and local units of government. 
3. Cooperative tax administration. 
4. Question of the desirability of a 
standard provision for incorporation into 
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new grant-in-aid statutes, providing for 
Congressional termination and reappraisal 
after a specified lapse of time. 

5. Question of substituting a block grant 
(or fund transferability) for public health 
categorical grants-in-aid. 

6. State constitutional and statutory re- 
strictions upon local units of government. 

7. Intergovernmental relations and re- 
sponsibilities with regard to education 
beyond the high school. 

8. Intergovernmental relations and re- 
sponsibilities with respect to mass transpor- 
tation in metropolitan areas. 

In addition, a study of the structure and 
potential improvement of the real property 
tax is to be undertaken through outside 
resources tentatively arranged for. Also 
scheduled is a study of the development of 
improved measures of fiscal capacity and 
tax effort of state and local units of govern- 
ment, a long-range study to be undertaken 
when and if outside support can be de- 
veloped. Tentatively slated for future study 
is the subject of federal administrative con- 
trols associated with federal grants-in-aid, 
to be added to the work program at some 
future time when other work is finished. 


Managers from 40 States To 
Attend ICMA Conference 


ORE than 600 city and county man- 

agers from 40 states and Germany 
will attend the 46th Annual Conference of 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion to be held in San Francisco, October 16 
to 19. In addition 400 wives of managers 
and 150 other persons, such as university 
professors, governmental researchers, and 
department heads in city and county gov- 
ernments, will attend. 

A total of 150 city and county managers 
and about 20 others have assignments on the 
conference program. This includes the 
speaker at the annual banquet, Dr. Glenn 
T. Seaberg, chancellor of the University of 
California, Berkeley. Other prominent 
speakers who are not managers include 
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John M. Pfiffner, professor of public ad- 
ministration, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Winston W. Crouch, professor of 
political science, University of California at 
Los Angeles; John A. Vieg, department of 
government, Pomona College; Professors 
T. J. Kent, Jr., and ‘Mel Scott of the depart- 
ment of city and regional planning, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; and Eugene C. 
Lee, Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

The conference will open with dinner on 
Sunday evening, October 16, and Mayor 
George Christopher of San Francisco will 
welcome the delegates. Other mayors who 
will participate include Don Hummel, 
Tucson, Arizona, vice-president of the 
American Municipal Association, who will 
speak on “The Role of the Mayor and Coun- 
cil in Community Leadership on Policy 
Planning’; and Claude B. Hutchison, 
Berkeley, California, who will talk on ““The 
Manager’s Role in Local Government.” 

Several business leaders also will have a 
part in the program. One is Gerrit Vander 
Ende, president-elect of the National League 
of Savings and Loan Associations, Tacoma, 
Washington. Mr. Vander Ende will discuss 
managerial goals in the field of business and 
industry that apply in the public service. 
Another speaker will be Arnold Zander, 
president of the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees. 

ICMA President, W. K. Willman, city 
manager of Pontiac, Michigan, will give the 
keynote and presidential address at the 
opening session on Monday, October 17. 

General sessions will be held on such 
topics as trends affecting municipal pro- 
grams; solving regional problems; trends in 
revitalizing cities; community leadership in 
policy planning; and appraisal of the city 
manager profession. Interest group sessions 
will be held on planning for the future; rela- 
tions between council and manager; mu- 
nicipal public relations; financing municipal 
services; personnel policies and procedures; 
and grading municipal fire defenses. 
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Issues Revised Zoning Text 
COMPREHENSIVE guide for the drafting 
and revision of zoning ordinances has been 
issued by the American Society of Planning 
Officials. The revised edition, entitled The Text 
of a Model Zoning Ordinance, with Commentary (see 
City Hall Bookshelf), is intended for use prin- 
cipally by small and medium-sized cities in those 
states where planning enabling legislation is 
based on the standard state zoning enabling act. 
All sections of the ordinance are annotated in 
considerable detail to provide comment; alterna- 
tive provisions, where appropriate; and legal ex- 
planations. The explanation for fees, charges, 
and expenses points out, for example, that at 
least part of the cost to the city should be covered 
for building permits, certificates of zoning 
compliance, and appeals to the board of adjust- 
ment. The model ordinance specifically omits the 
schedule of district regulations and the official 
zoning map and points out that these must be 
developed im individual communities to meet 
local needs. 


Historic Districts Authorized 

Massachusetts has enacted legislation em- 
powering communities to establish historical dis- 
tricts. Several such districts had been created 
previously under special acts, but the new law 
grants general authority to all municipalities. 
Before establishing such a district, a community 
must undertake a study of the historic significance 
of buildings and other features in the proposed 
area. Recommendations of the study group must 
be submitted to the local planning board and 
several state agencies for their consideration. 
Public hearings also are required. After these 
steps, the local governing body may establish by 
ordinance a district to preserve the area and to 
protect it from encroachments which would 
destroy its historical significance. 


Extends Library Services 
More than one million people in rural areas 
are able to use public library service for the first 
time as a result of the first three years of opera- 
tions under the Library Services Act. Sixty-six 
counties and 68 New England towns formerly 


without public libraries are now receiving service. 
Service also has been substantially improved for 
7.6 million other persons in rural and semirural 
areas, according to the Library Services Branch 
of the U.S. Office of Education. For the four 
fiscal years of 1957 through 1960, federal ap- 
propriations for the program totalled $19 million. 
Funds are allocated to states on the basis of rural 
population and are matched by states on the 
basis of per capita income. Federal grants are 
available to any rural area, defined as any place 
of 10,000 population or less, and also can be used 
by municipal public libraries to extend their 
services to unincorporated areas. All 50 states are 
participating in the program which operates 
through state library extension agencies. Since 
1956, state appropriations for public library 
service in rural areas have increased 54 per cent, 
and local appropriations for service in rural areas 
have increased by 45 per cent. 


New Composting Plant 

What is reported to be the first full-scale com- 
mercially operated composting plant in the 
United States will be built in Phoenix, ‘Arizona. 
The plant will have a 300-ton per day capacity. 
Two additional plants may be built later. The 
plant will utilize the ““Dano”’ process in which the 
refuse is passed through a grinder to a huge 
cylinder where it is decomposed without creating 
obnoxious odors. The end product, which re- 
sembles peat moss, is sold as a soil conditioner. 
The plant will be operated by a private firm 
working under contract with the city. Phoenix 
eventually hopes to reduce land fill operations to 
only those required for handling materials too 
bulky for the compost process. 


Traffic Violation Report Card 

Evanston, Illinois, has prepared cards which 
may be used by citizens witnessing a traffic 
violation. The card, to be filled out by the citizen, 
lists the date of violation, time, and place, and 
describes the nature of the violation, the car, and 
the driver involved. On the back of the card, to 
be used only by police, is a form for follow-up. 
The card notes, “This report is made with the 
understanding that it will be placed in the con- 
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fidential files of your department and that my 
name will not be used in connection with any 
corrective action taken without my specific 
consent.” 


Open Spaces and Beautification 

Cities in New York have been authorized to 
acquire open spaces characterized by natural 
scenic beauty without buying the land. Under 
the provisions of a recently enacted state law, 
municipalities are permitted to acquire easements 
to protect land from development and to assure 
later availability for recreation. ...A 15-mem- 
ber beautification committee has been estab- 
lished by Rockville, Maryland, to make the city 
a more attractive place in which to live and 
work. The city engineer, the director of planning, 
and the assistant to the city manager serve as 
ex officio members. A member of the city council 
also serves on the committee. At its early meet- 
ings, the city formed three subcommittees: (1) a 
survey and inventory committee, (2) a project 
committee, and (3) a community club liaison 
committee. . . . Three local art groups have sup- 
plied paintings to decorate the West Palm Beach, 
Florida, city hall. A total of 26 paintings, valued 
at more than $12,000, were hung recently in the 
various rooms in the building. The pictures will 
be rotated every 10 weeks with new ones. 


City-County Studies Made 

A special committee studying governmental 
consolidation appointed by the Shelby County 
(Memphis), Tennessee, Quarterly Court turned 
in a negative report recently. The committee 
said that while some economies might be ob- 
tained through consolidation of certain city and 
county functions, it was felt that no notable im- 
provement in administration would result. The 
report indicated a consolidation could result in 
beneficial uniform laws affecting public utilities 
development and suburban growth. School con- 
solidation, however, would result in a consider- 
able loss of in lieu payments. Operating costs 
would increase due to equalization of salaries and 
mainentance costs... . J A city-county charter 
commission in Durham, North Carolina, is study- 
ing all areas and functions to determine those 
which lend themselves to cooperation, shifting of 
functions, or consolidation by the city of Durham 
and Durham County. The issue will be sub- 
mitted to a vote in January, 1961, 
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To Desalt Water Supplies 

Work is progressing on the U.S. Department 
of Interior’s demonstration plants for the con- 
version of brackish water, according to Engineer- 
ing News-Record. The magazine reported recently 
that a well was being drilled at Webster, South 
Dakota, one of five desalinization plant locations 
to be operated under joint municipal-federal ar- 
rangements. Each of the five utilizes a different 
process. The Webster installation, using electro- 
dialysis, and another at Roswell, New Mexico, 
using forced circulation, vapor compression distil- 
lation, both will have a capacity of 250,000 gal- 
lons per day. Plants at Freeport, Texas (long 
tube, vertical, multiple effect distillation) and 
Point Loma, California (multi stage flash distil- 
lation) will be rated at 1,000,000 gpd. An East 
Coast plant (using a freezing process) will have a 
capacity of from 100,000 to 350,000 gpd. The 
magazine reported also that a privately designed 
plant in Oxnard, California, will produce 250,- 
000 gpd at a cost of 20 cents per thousand gallons. 
Highly mineralized well water is being treated in 
this test program. 


Report on “Life Expectancy” 


A study by the Municipal Technical Ad- 
visory Service indicates that the “official life ex- 
pectancy” of members of Tennessee city govern- 
ing bodies apparently is shortest in mayor-coun- 
cil cities. Members of councils in commission and 
council-manager type cities stay in office about 
twice as long, on the average. Using 1953 as a 
base year, the survey showed that of 129 mem- 
bers of governing bodies in the mayor-council 
cities, only 27 were still in office in 1959. In the 
commission cities, 14 of the original 34 were still 
in office. And in council-manager cities, 21 of 53 
were still serving at the end of the six-year period. 


November Referenda 

The November elections will include issues in 
several states of vital concern to cities. Arizona 
voters will decide whether to increase the share of 
the state sales tax allocated to cities. Cities now 
receive 10 per cent of the income from the 2 per 
cent sales tax. This would be increased to 25 per 
cent if the referendum is approved. Phoenix 
recently pointed out that in 1944 the county 
government serving the unincorporated area re- 
ceived almost three times as much per person as 
did Phoenix from the sales tax. However, the 
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county now receives more than $14 for every $1 
per person received by the city. This is true even 
though the unincorporated area has dropped 38 
per cent in population while the incorporated 
areas have increased 254 per cent. Maryland 
voters will decide on a constitutional amendment 
which would permit cities, towns, and counties 
to conduct urban renewal programs. At present 
only Baltimore has such authority. The question 
of calling a constitutional convention will be on 
the ballot in Iowa. Minnesota will vote on an 
amendment to make equality of district popula- 
tions unnecessary in the state senate. 


Ordinances Recently Adopted 

Mount Royal, Quebec, has adopted an air 
conditioning ordinance to control noise level. The 
ordinance provides technical standards for maxi- 
mum permissible level of noise at the property 
line. All installations of air conditioning, air 
cooling, and ventilating equipment of more than 
2 horsepower must be approved by the town 
building inspector on the basis of detailed plans 
and specifications showing mechanical and 
electrical layout and location of equipment. . . . 
Gainesville, Georgia, has adopted a house-num- 
bering ordinance that requires all buildings to 
carry a number and identification to indicate the 
quadrant of the city in which they are located. 
..- Oceanside, California, has adopted an 
ordinance which regulates trampoline centers. 
The ordinance includes equipment standards 
and mandatory liability insurance... . / At least 
67 cities in Kansas have curfew ordinances for 
young people. The Kansas Government Journal re- 
ports that officials believe they are effective 
against juvenile crime, but are “not a cure-all.” 


Our Polluted Environment 

The superior court of Los Angeles County, 
California, has declared invalid a city ordinance 
which prohibited Atomic Energy Commission 
licensees from collecting and packaging radio- 
active waste to be dumped at sea. The court held 
that the Atomic Energy Act pre-empted the area 
of waste disposal regulation despite local and 
state responsibility for the protection of public 
health. .. . Federal legislation authorizing the 
study of the effects of motor vehicle exhaust 
fumes on human health was signed by the Presi- 
dent on June 8. The surgeon general will conduct 
the study to determine standards for elements in 
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substances that may be discharged from motor 
vehicles without harm to public health. Findings 
and recommendations will be presented to Con- 
gress... . New York City has established an ex- 
perimental sanitation district to test new tech- 
niques and operational methods and to try out 
modified equipment. An area in Manhattan was 
picked because it contains “everything the city 
has.”’ That is, it has slums, high-income housing, 
theatrical and garment areas, and so on. 


Financial News 

Kansas City, Missouri, is using a punched 
card tax bill and will issue approximately 145,- 
000 real property tax bills for its current fiscal 
year for the anticipated general tax of $8.8 mil- 
lion. The taxpayer has the option of retaining a 
portion of the punched card for his record or of 
returning the entire card in which case part of it 
will be receipted and returned. . . . The assessed 
valuation of 23 acres in Pittsburgh’s Golden 
Triangle, on the 10th anniversary of the area’s 


. redevelopment, was $44 million. This compares 


with an assessed value of less than $7 million at 
the start of the program... . Phoenix, Arizona, 
has earned more than $1 million during the 
1959-60 fiscal year on investment of temporarily 
idle city funds and pension funds. This is about 
equal to the amount earned in the three previous 
years. .. . Mississippi cities were authorized by 
the 1960 legislature to impose a sales tax of 1 per 
cent if approved by referendum. Prior to this 
amendment a one-half of 1 per cent state-col- 
lected sales tax could be imposed by cities by 
ordinance. . . . Watsonville, California, has com- 
pleted its 14th consecutive year without de- 
linquent taxes. 


Public Relations Notes 

West Palm Beach, Florida, has embarked on a 
three-year program to change the colors of its 
motor vehicles. Dark green and gray colors now 
predominate. Eventually city vehicles will be off- 
white with orange and blue signs. The change is 
being made because of the city’s resort atmos- 
phere. ...A recent city commission agenda for 
Wichita, Kansas, included two photographs of 
substandard housing that had been recom- 
mended for demolition. The photographs were 
reproduced from half-tone negatives for an offset 
printing plate. The agenda is distributed to all 
persons attending city commission meetings, and 
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the photos helped commissioners and citizens 
in following the agenda report... . Evanston, 
Illinois, has distributed a directory of city of- 
ficials, departments, and places to obtain specific 
municipal services. It is prepared on a small card 
which can be folded twice to be inserted in a 
wallet. ... Villa Park, Illinois, distributed a 
leaflet describing the community’s recreation 
program for 1960. It is organized by activities» 
rather than a day-by-day program basis... . 
The first three years of council-manager govern- 
ment in Asbury Park, New Jersey, were reviewed 
in a newsletter sent to all residents. . . . Other 
jurisdictions issuing leaflets recently include 
Franklin Township, New Jersey; Clawson, 
Michigan; Anne Arundel County, Maryland; 
and Bristol Township, Pennsylvania. 


New City Newsletters 

Three cities have joined the growing number 
that are issuing periodic newsletters to report on 
city government activities. The City Hall News 
Letter for Safety Harbor, Florida, is mailed to 
water utility customers. A recent issue described 
expansion plans for sewer lines and the sewage 
treatment plant. ...A new monthly newsletter 
in San Pablo, California, entitled Progress Re- 
porter, is mailed to all residents to provide infor- 
mation on city government activities not other- 
wise generally available and to describe general 
city services. The first two issues covered such 
topics as preparations for city council meetings, 
recreation programs, the proposed city budget, 
and prices for installation of curbs, gutters, and 
sidewalks. .. . Lower Southampton Township, 
Pennsylvania, now issues Information Please, a 
quarterly newsletter. 


Revises Business Licenses 

West Palm Beach, Florida, has completely re- 
vised its occupational business license schedule. 
The revision provides for a board of review to 
hear and decide appeals on any orders or de- 
terminations made by an administrative official 
in the enforcement of the ordinance. The board 
includes the city manager, the finance director, 
the city tax collector, and the city attorney. The 
ordinance also provides for a sanction board— 
the Business Sanction Board of the West Palm 
Beach Chamber of Commerce—to review license 
applications for transient businesses. If the Sanc- 
tion Board turns down an application for a 
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license, the decision is subject to review and final 
decision by the city manager. The occupational 
licensing schedule shows all license and certificate 
requirements for each portion of the schedule. 
The section for fruit and vegetable stands, for ex- 
ample, shows that requirements must be met for 
six categories: zone approval, certificate of oc- 
cupancy, building official, fire inspector, health 
department, and license inspector. 


Urban Plavning Aid 
A new pamphlet, The Urban Planning Assist- 
ance Program, has been published by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to explain the federal 
“701 Program” to help states, regions, metro- 


politan areas, and smaller cities to solve planning 
problems. Municipalities and counties with a 
population of less than 50,000, as well as groups 
of adjacent communities with a total population 


below that amount, and metropolitan areas and 
urban regions with a central city or urban con- 
centration of 50,000 or more may participate in 
the program. Federal funds are made available 
to authorized planning agencies not to exceed 50 
per cent of the estimated cost of the planning 
work, The pamphlet explains in question-and- 
answer form the purposes for which urban 
planning grants can be used, what public bodies 
are eligible, and how to apply. Copies are avail- 
able from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in Washington or any of its seven 
regional offices. 


Proposes Tri-State Council 
The state legislatures of New York, New 


Jersey, and Connecticut are to receive draft 


legislation giving official recognition to the tri- 
state New York Metropolitan Regional Council, 
now an informal group, in the near future. The 
proposed legislation would give greater status to 
its activity and provide a means for area govern- 
ments voluntarily to support the cost of the pro- 
gram. The legislation would permit the Council 
to study and report on problems of the metro- 
politan region, including traffic and transporta- 
tion, recreation, Jand use and open space, air 
and water pollution, water supply and disposal, 
regional planning, and housing development. 
The Council also could advance the establish- 
ment of intergovernmental cooperative arrange- 
ments in other regions, advise local governments 
on local problems that have regional implica- 
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tions, and make recommendations to governors 
and legislators, officials of the local governments 
in the region, and to Congress and federal gov- 
ernment agencies. 


City-County Subdivisions 

Gainesville and Hall County, Georgia, both 
recently enacted land subdivision regulations 
establishing minimum design standards for lots, 
streets, and alleys. While the regulations are not 
identical, they were prepared with a view toward 
some degree of coordination. The regulations 
were prepared by a citizens’ committee on sub- 
division regulations appointed jointly by the city 
and the county. The committee spent more than 
a year preparing the regulations. The city 
adopted its rules in January, while the county 
acted in July. The city’s regulations are more 
stringent than those adopted by the county in 
respect to lot sizes and street design standards. 
Even before the county adopted the subdivision 
regulations, some of its provisions relating to the 
design and installation of septic systems had been 
established by resolution of the county board of 
health. The Gainesville-Hall County Planning 
Commission will administer the regulations 
adopted by both local governments. 


County-wide Traffic Control 
All municipal traffic engineering functions in 
Dade County, Florida, have been consolidated 
on a county-wide basis. The Metropolitan Dade 
County Traffic Engineering Department has ab- 
sorbed key personnel of the municipal depart- 
ments. The county-wide organization is expected 
to result in uniformity in investigation, determi- 
nation, installation, operation, repair, and 
maintenance of all automatic and nonautomatic 
traffic regulation devices in the county. The 
separate municipalities spent almost $650,000 on 
traffic engineering during the 1958-59 fiscal year. 
Centralization of operations will result in a sav- 
ings of approximately 20 per cent. The transfer 

came after several months of preparation. 


Parking Meters 25 Years Old 

The 25th anniversary of the first municipal 
parking meters has been noted by the American 
City Magazine which recalls that Oklahoma City 
first installed 100 meters on July 16, 1935. The 
city used the meters in order to expand its 
revenue and help solve growing traffic problems. 
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It is estimated that there are now about 2 
million meters in 3,700 American cities. Eighty- 
seven other countries reportedly use them too. 
The design of parking meters has undergone 
considerable change. The first was manually 
operated and received only nickels. Today 
meters handle coins of different denominations, 
provide varying time limits, and serve all types 
of on-street and off-street parking. 


Firemen Use Inspection Guide 

Firemen, conducting a house-to-house fire 
prevention inspection campaign in Alton, Illinois, 
are operating under a code of procedure pre- 
pared by the fire chief and city manager. It 
emphasizes the need for good public relations in 
the voluntary inspection program. It instructs the 
firemen on how to conduct themselves when mak- 
ing the inspections, tells them to stress to the 
public that they are not seeking violations but 
merely want to help prevent fires, and lists some 
pitfalls to avoid, such as, “Never discuss the 
neighbor next door when making an inspection. 
... Remember you are not there to settle dis- 
putes between neighbors.” Two-man teams, 
working from apparatus stationed in the neigh- 
borhood, are making the inspections. The fire 
trucks maintain constant radio contact with 
headquarters, and the inspecting firemen can be 
summoned to a fire call if necessary. 


Some Recent Budgets 

City Manager Walter A. Scheiber recently 
sent a letter to members of the Rockville, Mary- 
land, Chamber of Commerce explaining the 18 
per cent increase in property taxes for the 1960- 
61 fiscal year. The letter was sent as a follow-up 
to a meeting of the Chamber which he addressed 
to discuss the proposed budget. The letter de- 
scribed requirements for capital improvements, 
new and expanded city services, debt service, 
and a tax increase from 72 to 85 cents. The letter 
pointed out that the new tax rate is still lower 
than that which was in effect in 1947. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce has given its endorsement to the 
proposed budget. ... Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, proposes setting aside $38,500 for 
police and fire training facilities. It 1s the second 
year that money is to be placed in a fund for this 
purpose. ... Glendale, California, adjusted its 
refuse collection and disposal rates to place this 
operation on a self-sustaining basis... . Other 
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budgets were received from Phoenix, Arizona; 
Coronado, Covina, Inglewood, Roseville, Sacra- 
mento County, California; Homewood, Lake 
Forest, Park Forest, and Riverside, Illinois; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Buchanan, Michigan; Louisville, 
Kentucky; Springfield and University City, Mis- 
souri; Bronxville, New York; and Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 


Council Recognizes Union 

The Cincinnati, Ohio, city council has au- 
thorized the city manager to enter into an agree- 
ment recognizing the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees as 
exclusive bargaining agent for city employees in 
those classifications or agencies where it has a 
majority of members. The agreement formalizes 
prior practices. The department of personnel and 
those employees already represented by other 
established employee organizations are not 
covered by the agreement. One change instituted 
limits the handling of grievances to the agency 
head, unless an employee feels a decision is based 
on discrimination by a supervisor, or that action 
was taken without authority or in conflict with 
rules. 


Television for Traffic Control 

The Port of New York Authority soon will be 
using closed circuit television to provide traffic 
control at the Lincoln Tunnel by remote broad- 
cast. The television camera will be mounted at 
the top of a 35-story office building in Manhattan 
and will transmit pictures of traffic approaching 
the tunnel from the New York side to a control 
center in Weehawken, New Jersey. The camera 
can be rotated and is equipped with telephoto 
lenses. The Lincoln Tunnel has three tubes, each 
carrying two lanes of traffic. The televised infor- 
mation will expedite traffic movements in the 
center 


tube where automobiles can 


move in 
both directions or in either direction according 


to traffic conditions. 


Personnel News 
The Milwaukee City Service Commission has 
dropped maximum age requirements for most 
classes of positions. The requirements have been 
retained primarily for certain trainee or entrance- 
level classes for which older workers usually do 


not apply. ...In Minneapolis the city council 
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has approved a code of ethics for city employees 
which creates a citizen’s board of ethics to con- 
sider charges of unethical conduct. . . . The New 
York State Department of Civil Service has au- 
thorized a promotional examination for junior 
administrative positions for present employees 
earning $4,280 per year or more who have been 
with the state for at least one year. The new 
eligible group includes a large number of em- 
ployees in supervisory clerical positions. The pro- 
motional examinations are intended to enable 
these employees to compete with college gradu- 
ates for higher level jobs. 


Crime Rate Going Up 

Murder, robbery, and other types of serious 
crimes increased by 9 per cent for the first six 
months of 1960 as compared with the same 
period in 1959 according to a news release from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Data for 
cities over 25,000 population show that the 
sharpest increase was in robbery and burglary— 
up 13 and 12 per cent respectively. Larceny and 
auto theft increased by 8 and 5 per cent. Crimes 
against the person—murder, forcible rape, and 
aggravated assault—increased by 4 to 6 per cent. 
The largest proportion of incréase in crime oc- 
curred in cities under 250,000 population. 


Expenditures Increase 

City governments in the United States spent 
$14.5 billion in fiscal 1959, an increase of 5 per 
cent over 1958, according to Summary of City 
Government Finances in 1959 (see City Hall Book- 
shelf) recently issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
The largest expenditure classification was for 
public education totaling $1.7 billion, even 
though this expenditure is made by only a small 
fraction of municipal governments (including 
New York and some other large cities) that di- 
rectly administer local public schools. Revenue 
for the nation’s 17,000 cities totaled $13.7 billion, 
or about 7 per cent more than in 1958. Sub- 
stantial increases occurred in all revenue classi- 
fications. During fiscal 1959, cities issued $2.7 
billion in long-term debt and retired $1.3 billion 
Total municipal debt at the end of the fisca) vear 
was $22.1 billion. The Summary does not include 
More detailed 
statistics, including individual-city data, will be 


statistics for individual cities. 


available later in the Bureau of the Census report, 
Compendium of City Government Finances in 1959. 
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Mistakes of the 50’s—Opportunities 
in the 60’s 

HE major management development mis- 

takes of the 50’s were: they were piecemeal 
and got limited results; emphasis was on instruc- 
tion and knowledge rather than education and 
development; top management failed to estab- 
lish the climate, set the example, and check the 
results; efforts were undertaken exclusively for 
the good of the company, despite the well- 
accepted principle that adult education has to 
start from the participant’s point of view; and 
some management development specialists ig- 
nored the rich potential of adult education. 

Only through continuous education of key 
personnel can management meet the demands of 
a rapidly changing economy in which a manage- 
ment idea 10 years old needs to be examined to 
see if it is out of date. The opportunities facing 
management development in the decade ahead 
are more numerous than the mistakes of the 50’s. 

1. The first challenge is that of becoming 
expert in establishing a climate where men will 
want to grow and develop and can do so. 

2. Experience is overrated as a teacher. Too 
often the person is so busy doing what he has 
been told that he really doesn’t learn. 

3. Management development _ specialists 
should become much more effective in educat- 
ing adults on how to consciously guide their 
mental processes and thinking and deciding. 

4, The next decade offers a decided challenge 
to put the principle of democratic group leader- 
ship to work in solving problems and coordinat- 
ing highly specialized but diverse organization 
units. 

5. The manager should be able to express 
himself in areas of experience beyond his busi- 
ness responsibilities. 

Practically all managers will be better man- 
agers, more useful citizens, and happier persons 
if management development can help each per- 
son formulate a challenging and _ satisfying 
philosophy.—“‘Opportunities in the 60’s for 
Management Development.” By Thomas H. Nel- 
son. Advanced Management, published by the 
Society for the Advancement of Management, 
May, 1960. 


Management Development—Aim 
for Future Needs 


ANY present-day management-develop- 

ment programs are inappropriate, inade- 
quate, and economically wasteful. Arbitrarily, 
companies establish some kind of course in as- 
sorted subjects deemed useful to the budding 
executive, provide reading lists of books, or 
sponsor seminars. 

Such management-development programs are 
failing to realize the high hopes of those who 
inaugurated them. A program of this kind is 
based on three fallacies: (1) it assumes that just 
“having a program” will develop a top manager; 
(2) it is designed to fill vacancies that will be 
created by normal attrition instead of training 
men to meet the more complex executive re- 
sponsibilities of future years; and (3) it only pays 
lip service to guided experience in the actual job 
of management. It is unreasonable to expect such 
a program to resolve present executive manpower 
needs. But the critical decisions that will deter- 
mine success or failure in the years ahead wil 
be made by men who are trainees, recruits, and 
junior executives of today. It is in preparing men 
to meet the responsibilities of the future that the 
management-development program can make 
an invaluable contribution. 

The first step is to identify management posi- 
tions in areas of responsibility that will have to be 
accounted for in the future. It is with these future 
positions that organization, planning, and de- 
velopment should be concerned, not with today’s 
inadequacies. Deficits in experience and man- 
agement skills can be rectified only by requiring 
the individual to perform actual work in the area 
where weakness is apparent. 

Success in management development will de- 
pend heavily on effective communication and 
motivation. Top management must be convinced 
that organization planning and development is of 
critical importance and that the continued 
success of the enterprise can be endangered by 
failure in implementation.—‘‘Let’s Get Manage- 
ment Development Back on the Track.” By 
Thomas H. Johnson, Jr. The Management Review, 
published by the American Management As- 
sociation, June, 1960. 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





Accivent Facts. Nstional Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 1960. 
96pp. (Latest edition 

Useful 

articles, and safety campaigns. ) 


of statistical 


speeches, 


com- 


pendium. reference for 


City Prosiems oF 1960. United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors, 1707 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1960. 154pp. $3.50. (Annual 
conference proceedings. ) 


C.assics IN MANAGEMENT. Harwood F. Merrill, 
editor. American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36. 1960. 446pp. 
$9. (Selected historic readings by Taylor, 
Gilbreth, Follett, Mayo, and others.) 


COLLECTING AND TREATING COMMUNITY WASTES; 
A GuipDE For MaryLAnp. Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, University of Maryland. 
Bureau of Environmental Hygiene, State De- 
partment of Health, Baltimore 1. 1960. 26pp. 

AUTHORITIES WITH 


CONCERN OF LOCAL 


ADULT 


THE 
EDUCATION AND Sport. By Martinus 
Nijhoff. International Union of Local Authori- 
ties, 5 Paleistraat, The Hague, The Nether- 
lands. 1960. 242pp. $3.71. (See p. 205.) 


FiscAL PROBLEMS OF PENNSYLVANIA STATE AND 
LocaL GOVERNMENTS. Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park. 1960. 197pp. $1.50. (Work- 
shop reductions and new 


papers on cost 


revenue sources. ) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF Home Rute. By Robert P. 
Bolan. Bureau of Government Research, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, Kingston. 1960. 12pp. 
50 cents. 


HospirAL DEVELOPMENT AND COMMUNITIES. By 
Beatrice Dinerman. Bureau of Governmental 
Research, University of California, Los 

Angeles. 1960. 54pp. (Survey of locational 

patterns in western Los Angeles County.) 


How To Provive Housinc WHICH THE ELDERLY 
Can Arrorp. New York State Division of 


Housing, Albany. 1960. 36pp. (Guide for 
developers and organization sponsors.) 


Mosite Home Parks. Committee of Planning 
Librarians, 6318 Thornhill Drive, Oakland 
11, California. 1960. 20pp. $1. (Bibliography.) 


MunicipaL Po.ice ADMINISTRATION IN TEXAS: 
A Survey. Institute of Public Affairs, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. 1960. 107pp. $2. 


PRINCIPLES OF MUNICIPAL BupGet1NG. League of 
California Cities, Hote] Claremont Building, 
Berkeley 5. 1960. 24pp. 


IN En- 
Housinc REHABILITATION AND 
CONSERVATION THROUGH Economic INCEN- 
tives. By John H. Vanderzell. Bureau of 
Municipal] Affairs, Commonwealth of Pennsy)- 
vania, Harrisburg. 1960. 43pp. (Exploration 


THe Roe or Locat GOVERNMENTS 


COURAGING 


of housing policies at the local level.) 


Tue ScHoow’s ROLE 1n METROPOLITAN 
DEVELOPMENT. By Richard C. Lonsdale. 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse 10, New 


York. 1960. 71pp. $1. 


AREA 


A System oF Rapio Fire CoMMUNICATIONS FOR 
CuyaHoca County. Cleveland Bureau of 
Governmental] Research, 1010 Euclid Build- 
ing, Cleveland 15. 1960. 22pp. 


Tue Task oF Pusiic Epucation: THe PEercep- 
TIONS OF Peop.e. By Lawrence Downey. Mid- 
west Administration Center, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 37, 1960. 88pp. $2. 


SuMMARY OF CITY GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1959. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 


D.C. 1960. 10pp. 10 cents. (See p. 213.) 


Tue Text oF A Mopet ZoNnING ORDINANCE, 
WITH CoMMENTARY. By Fred H. Blair, Jr., and 
Ernest R. Bartley. American Society of 
Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. Second edition, 1960. 91pp. $2. 
(See p. 208.) 


THe TRANSPORTATION PoLicy AND PROGRAM OF 
THE Unirep Srates. U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 1960. 10pp. 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 


Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 





JAMES O. YARGER «aud ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems * Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Traficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 


Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 

dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 

it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibiliry Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 








PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levelf of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street 





Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Just Off the Press 


MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


e A new, completely rewritten edition 
© New facts, figures and graphs 
® New ideas—The latest thinking on: 


Personnel Programs Aggressive Recruitment 
Pay Administration Personnel Organization 
Testing Methods In-Service Training 
Motivation of Employees Fringe Benefits 


Labor Relations in Municipal Management 


* Helpful Guides (annotated to help you find your solution) 


Model Personnel Ordinance 
Personnel Rules and Regulations 
A Bibliography Covering the Entire Field 


A Must for Administrators Essential for Personnel Officers 


ORDER NOW FOR EARLY DELIVERY 


414 pages Clothbound $7.50 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 




















PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th St. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 
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University Microtl 
Euzene B. Power 
313 N. First st 
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SAVE TIME! 
INCREASE EFFICIENCY! 
IMPROVE MORALE! 


The Institute for Training in Municipal Administration ofters ten courses and books espe- 
cially prepared for officials in the city hall: 


The Technique of Municipal Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration 
Municipal Public Works Administration 
Municipal Police Administration 
Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Recreation Administration 
Municipal Personnel Administration 
Supervisory Methods in Municipal Administration 
Management Practices for Smaller Cities 


Some 2,500 progressive city officials of the United States and Canada enroll each year. 
Why not join them? For information write to: 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
conducted by 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 




















